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PRONUNCIATION 

'T^HE imitated pronunciations arc intended to assist tlic reader 

jL in tlie 

enunciation of 

unfamiliar 

words, and necessarily. 

especially in the case of foreign words, only afford a rough approxi- 

mation to the actual sound. 

The signs used arc to be pronounced 

as follows — 




a « * 

as a xn hat 

o 

. . as 0 in not 

ah 

„ a in fatlier 

6 

. . „ 0 m note 

a • • 

„ a m hate 

u 

. • „ u m but 


„ ar in hare 

u 

. . „ u m tune 

aw 

„ 0 in more 

ur 

. . „ ur in lure 

e 

„ c in bell 

00 

. . „ u in put 

e 

„ e in bee 

do 

. . „ 00 in boon 

er 

„ eer in deer 

ou 

. • „ ow m now 

B 

/ e in herd, or 

u 

- . „ a in comma 


'’limbird 

th 

. . „ th in think 

i 

„ 1 in bit 

dh 

- . „ th in there 

i 

„ 1 m bite 


- . „ ch in loch 

^ , , „ s in pleasure 

Other consonants are given their ordinary English sound 
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land Laws, set Coitveyancino 
Xbal I^operty Land Tax 
Land Leaene Issbi, tonaed in ISiO 
ay the Nadonalist party for organ 
sed resistance to the payment of 
«it. 

landlord and Tenant. The relation 
ship of landlord and tenant arises 
tom the gTant of a leaschrfd interest 
and since the Law of Property Act 
19‘’5 the only kmd of leasehold that is 
a legal estate is the term oj yean 
absolute which may take several 
forms (1) tenancy for a fixed 
nnmber of years {2) tenancy lor a 
term which n liable to be determmed 
before it has run its full course c ^ by ; 
reason ol a condition that the tenancy ' 
shall be forfeited if the tenant com 
mits a breach of covenant (3) 
tenancy from year to year winch may 
last indefinitely if not determined by 
proper service at the end of a year 
l4) tenancy for a less than a year e g 
weekly tenancy Other tenancies con 
stjtute equitable estates eg for a 
term of years determinable on the death 
of a life or lives These are now 
abohshed and take effect as leases for 
89 years Leases perpetually renew 
able on payment of a fine by the 
tenant or lessee are also abolished and 
converted into terms of 2000 years 
Tenancy at will is rare it arises e g 
where a person is allowed to live in a 
house rent free and for no fixed 
period Tenancy on sufferance arises 
where a tenant whoso lease has 
expired continues the tenancy without 
a renewed contract Such a tenant has 
the ordinary rights of a tenant against 
everybody except the landlord who is 
at liberty to eject him m the absence 
of a new agreement express or im 
phed, ■ g wheru he continues to pay 
rent when a new tenancy is Implied 
The landlord cannot claim rent from 
a tenant oa sufferance but only com 
pensation for use and occupation of 
the land. 

The n^hta and bahiUties of th® par 
tics w usually fixed by the covenants 
in the lease but certain duties are 
imposed by Uw In the absence of 


Landlord and Tenant 
express covenants The landlord is 
liable for property tax doe m respect of 
the premises and cannot throw this 
burden on the tenant The tenant 
must pay it on demand but is then 
eo.tiU<^ to deduct the amount from 
the next payment of rent Similarlj 
the landlord is liable for any tithe 
rent-charge Ho is liable if he or any 
one claiming under him disturbs the 
tenant in his possession of the land 
eg by working mineials under the 
land 50 as to cause it to subside This 
w called the covenant for quiet enjoy 
menl There la an implied covenant 
that a furnished house is fit for habita 
tion at the beginning of the tenancy 
and by the flousmg Act 1925 where a 
house IS let at a rent not exceeding 
m London and £’>& el ewl ere that it 
IS fit for habitation at the beginnmg of 
the lease and will remain so throughout 
the tenancy The tenant is liable for 
Haste t ) He has the following im 
plied rights estovers (jp) emblements 
(y p ) compensation for agncnltural 
improvements as enumerated in the 
Agricultural Holdings Act l£l'’3 m 
respect of which ho will not obtam the 
full benefit during hi tenancy right 
to compensation for improvements and 
loss of goodwill given to tenants of 
business premises by the Landlord 
and Tenant Act 1037 Improvements 
must be such that they add to the 
letting value of tbe premises at the 
termination of tho lease and can only 
be claimed if notice to make improve 
ments was given to the tandloid and 
his pertnissiDO or if he objects that of 
the County Court, has b^n obtained 
before beginning the worSt. Fmally 
the tenant has the right to remo •« 
window fixtures {q p ) Upon the 
breach Of an express covenant by the 
tenant the landlord may bring an 
action for damages \s a further safe 
guard it IS visu^ to Insert a provMo for 
re-entry m the lease 
Tho Law of Property Act 19 5 
however gives relief against such for 
feiture (1) In the case of a covenant 
Other than tbe covenant to pay rent, 
the landUnd cannot ce<enter or sue for 


Land Nationalisation fi 

the recovery of the premises until he 
has served a notice on the tenant 
specifying the breach, requiring him to 
remedy it if that is possible, and de- 
manding reasonable compensation 
If the tenant does not comply, the 
landlord may proceed (2) Where a 
landlord is proceeding by action or 
otherwise to enforce a right of re- 
entry, the tenant may apply to the 
court for relief, and this may, accord- 
ing to the circumstances, be refused or 
granted with or without condition | 
Certain, covenants have, however, been 
excepted from this section, e g coven- 
ant of forfeiture on the bankruptcy 
of the tenant of a public-house Where 
there is a covenant to leave a house at 
the end of the term in a good state of 
internal decorative repair, and the 
landlord makes unconscionable de- 
mands, the tenant may apply to the 
court for relief (\s to remedies for 
failure to pay rent, see Execution ) 

A term for a fixed number of years 
ceases automatically without notice at 
tlie end of the period A tenancy from 
year to year requires at least half a 
year's notice on cither side to deter- 
mine it, the notice cxpirmg with the 
current year of the tenancy, t ^ on the 
anmversary of the day on which the 
tenancy began If the tenancy began 
on one of the usual quarter days, at 
least a quarter's notice must be given, 
or 182 days if it began at some other 
date Nothing prevents the parties 
from making express stipulations as to 
notice, except in the case of agncul- 
tural holdings, in respect of which at 
least 12 months' notice must be given 
In the case of other periodic tenancies, 
similar rules apply a weekly tenancy 
requires a week's notice, a monthly 
tenancy a month's notice (see also 
Li:ask , Rent Restriction Acts) 
LantINationahsahon Many have held 
that the land, as the original source of 
food and all other \scalth, being Uinited 
end imcrcatablc by labour, should be 
owned by the State instead of the in- 
dividual Absolute private ownership 
of land IS a comparatively late de- 
velopment in historj'-, which reached 


Land Nationalisation 

its most extreme acceptance m the 
interval betiveen the feudal and 
democratic periods, especially on the 
Continent 

Nationalisation was advocated in the 
second quarter of the 19th cent by a 
Belgian, Colins, who proposed that the 
right of succession should be abolished, 
land reverting to the State on the 
I death of its owner A French pro 
I fessor, Walras, modified this by saying 
that the State should purchase the 
land from the owner, giving reasonable 
indemnification Both theories en- 
visage the return of land to the care of 
professional farmers, who would, how- 
ever, rent lands from the State for 
their personal exploitation, and would 
not be permitted to sell it to other 
individuals or to leave it uncultivated 
Such a system is m force in Palestine 
in the area which has been taken over 
by ^e Jewish National Fund for the 
benefit of returning Jews, 

In 1919 many Central and Eastern 
European countries, as a first act of 
Revolution, confiscated all hereditary 
estates and restored them to the 
State In most cases this was followed 
by a partition among many small 
owners, on tlie Socialist theory that a 
man is entitled to land which he can 
himself cultivate In Soviet Russia, 
however, theoretically all land re- 
mained m the hands of the State, 
though the same peasants continued to 
farm it Steady pressure, however, has 
produced a more real form of public 
ownership, m which farms arc col- 
lectively owned and managed by the 
community 

While nationalisation of land has 
never gained much practical support 
I in England, tlie more moderate theory 
of State taxation of land, advocated 
by the American, Henry George, has 
more currency, and is supported by a 
large body of Liberal thought George's 
particular aim was to take away the 
unearned increment from land, due to 
increase in population, discovery of 
mines, the exploitation of building 
sites, etc , by heavy and direct taxes 

In 1924, Mr (now Lord) Snowden, 



Lasdon 

on ihe occastm ol tiie first ‘Labour 
Budget eTpressed the intention ol his 
Goveraaent to brvng into force later 
on a bill dealing w ith land vaioation and 
land taxabnn The Labour Govern 
ment of 10 0-31 proposed to put the 
intention into efiect but its defeat 
intervened 

Landon Letibn Elizabeth (1SQ2~ 
1833) English poetess published many 
volumes of veise under the signature 
E E E. Her novels include Ruroanre 
ard RtaJtly (1831) and Rlhel CkttrfhtU 

(m>) 

Landor Walter Savage (1775-1801) 
English author resided in Wales 
France and Italy His republican ideals 
and hts irascibility alienated many 

■ His best known work is his Imas^nary 
Conrfrtattons (1834) still read as one 

■ of the finest examples of early 19th 

* cent English prose Of great interest 
s are his epigrams and short poems cs 
< pccially those dealing with ms love for 
' lanthe and his Eahn verse m the 
t manner of Martial and Catullus He 
i was a stylist in prose and verse In 
r later life he was befnended by Brown 
t ing whose memories of mm were 
rf pnntcd in 1919 His life was written 
d by John Forster (1809) and by Sir 
:» Sydney Colvin (1 SSI) 
i Land Keclnnubon, the rendering of 
j. land fit for cultivation when previously 
r unfiE whether the cause was poor 
j. barren sod, or surfeit of stagnant 
IB water or salt swamp or flooding from 
til rivers etc Z^nd may be reclauaed 
jar by enrichment by drainage by divert 
ing of nvers or streams by the 
St building of dykes to keep out water 
by imgatioa of dry land or by a 
method which has been recently tneJ 
j[(< with great success on our shores where 
jjr certain grasses have been planted 
whose roots bind together the clay or 
(j» sand and prevent its erosion while 
mdually building up a new and 
g-t lertilo soil and ra smg the land sur 
.\jf face above the incoming tide so that 
eventually cullivat on will be possible 
d recent years numerous land i« 
^ claination schemes have been projected 
^ or undertaken in various parts of the 
^ *.vt— !♦ 
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world One of the most notable is 

that of the Zujder Zee (yv) whi h 
aims at adding considerably to the 
cultivable area of Holland 
LandKflgurtratioiJ sj tern of facilita 
ting the dealing with land by permitting 
or compelling the registration at a 
central registry of various matters 
affecting the land in question In 
England there are three systems ol 
remstraUon (1) registration of third 
party nghts eg deeds ol arrange- 
ments writs and orders affecting 
land land-charges etc {-) Re{,\ 
tratioo of deeds affecting land bj 
transfer or creation of a legal estate 
This system exists only m hfiddlesex 
and Yorkshire its advantage is to 
prevent all duplications and suppres 
sions of deeds (3) Registration of 
title This system is compulsorj in 
the County of London in ^stbourne 
and Hastings and voluntary in the 
rest of England and Males. MTiere 
the system is m full force no one deal 
tng with land is concerned with the 
history of the title for the Uw rccog 
nises 1)0 title to land save entry on the 
register in regard to land transferred 
since the passing of the \ct3 The 
advantages of registration are clear 
In the case of a chattel the possessor is 
generally the owner and transfer is 
simple But an estate may be mort 
gaged the person in possession may 
^ a tenant paying rent a tru tee for 
another a life-tenant — he is seldom a 
full owner Thus until the various 
Land Registration Acts and the real 
property legislation of the last few 
years transfer was complicated by 
the fact that often difficult researches 
bad to be made bclore the positioft of 
the lanl with regard to ownership 
could be discovered and a clear tUle 
established It will be some time 
before the full effects of the recent 
legislation are felt but in many cases 
alreidy transfer has become almost as 
easy as the traosler of a share See 
also EsiaTB T*Kim« 

Landscape Oaidemns the appli 
cation of systemativ planning and 
construction to gardens parks estate* 


Landscape Gardening 1 

and even tovns> in order to obtain a; 
given effect In America a more usual 
term IS Landscape Aichitecture, 

Historically, landscape gardening is 
very old The art of making the best 
use of the ground surrounding a house 
was rvcll understood by the Romans, 
%\hilc still earlier there is the 
tradition of the “ Hanging Gardens " 
of Babylon as one of the Seven Won- 
ders of the World 

As with all other arts, gardening was 
at a low level following the fall of the 
Roman Empire, except in the monas- 
teries, from whose vegetable and herb 
gardens and fish-pools we may date the 
beginning of landscape gardening, 

With the Renascence, interest m 
gardemng spread beyond the monas- 
tery Avails 

For many years landscape gardening 
was done on very formal lines, some 
idea of Avhich may be gamed from the 
Butch Garden at Hampton Court 
Ych and box hedges were \cry largely 
employed, and box-trees cut into fan- 
tastic shapes, such as peacocks, men 
on horseback, and turrets, were re- 
garded as the correct decoration for 
a garden, rather than a display of 
flow ers 

Katurally, gardens ha\e always 
tended to reflect the spirit of the times, 
and with the rise of romanticism m 
England diinng the ISth cent, “na- 
ture in the raw came into favour 
Ko matter how small the area at Ins 
disposal, every fashionable nch man 
strove to have wood*, dells, streams 
and “ classic “ ruins, and a style only 
applicable to largo parks was used 
indiscnmmatcly 

A very* fine use of a isla is seen m the 
grounds of Aldenham House, Herts, 
There an artificial woodland has 
been constructed, consisting of the 
most decorative trees and flowering 
shrubs, cut across by grass aides, 
do»vn every one of whidi there is a 
beautiful view over the surrounding 
country 

In theU S A , landscape architecture 
has bt en earned to a very lugh pitch, 
and even hills have been constructed 


) Landsknecht 

or removed in order to improve the 
vista from a house 

In Japan and China, gardening has 
been very highly developed in a formal 
style, wiUi stone bridges, stone lan- 
terns, and fish ponds, together with 
flowering trees, and plants such as the 
iris and chrysanthemum 

The present tendency in England 
for the small garden is pre-eminently 
towards rock-gardening 
Landscape Pamfang, sec Painting 
Landseer, Sir Edwm Henry (1802- 
1873), English painter Landseer's 
father and 3 brothers were all artists 
of considerable standing He was born 
m London, and first exhibited at the 
Academy at the age of 13 The follow- 
ing year he began to study at the 
Academy schools , he became an 
A R A in 1826, R A in 1831, and was 
knighted m 1850 His paintings ol 
animals and particularly of dogs wor 
him as wide a popularity and as greal 
an admiration as has ever becE 
bestowed upon an English artist 
His popularity was increased rathei 
than dimmished by the extreme senti- 
mentality and the humour which he 
introduced into Ins later pictures Sucl 
examples as Dignity and Impudence 
The Old Shepherd* s Chief Mourner 
and Suspense show the depths to whicl 
he descended He designed the liom 
for the Nelson Monument m Trafalgai 
Square His pictures hang m all th 
galleries of England, important only ai 
indicating the artistic tastes of thi 
leaders of Victorian society He wa; 
buried m St Paul's Catlicdral 
^ Land’s End, a promontory at tin 
S W extremity of Cornwall and tlu 
most W point in England The pro 
montory is a lofty mass of granitic rock 
fringed by dangerous reefs, indicate! 
to shipping by the Longships Light 
house (5<?!r illustration, vol v, p 40 
Landsknecht [tANTSKNFoiiT], a Gci 
man mercenary foot soldier, first re 
cruittd by Maximilian I, and namc' 
landslnechi (man of the plains) m cor 
trast to the Swiss soldiers from th 
mmi ntains They w cre originally raise 
m Swabia by colonels holding rccruitm 
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nnunisstons from the Emperor and 
ioon became the Aoest soldiers m 
Europe la the 17tb cent the name I 
»itae to be applied generally to| 
neicenanes fighting on any side ; 
rhe landskiitehte u ere armed with pike ! 
ir lance and this gave nsc to the 
English corruption lance knight 
Sm also Army 
Landihps geological phenomena 
liable to occur whenever a bed of 
porous rock ov erlies an imperv lous bed 
\\ater filtering through the porous 
bed saturates the lower layers and 
loosens their cohesion so that the over 
lying layers rest on a weakened base 
If the KTOund is not bonrontal the mass 
will tend to slide Particularly good' 

amples are seen in many places on ' 

S coast of England where the porous 
Upper Greensand underlying the 
Chalk rests on impervious Gault Qay 
These are the conditions at Aamou^ 
where one of the most famous land 
shps in this country took place In! 
Dec 1839 following a very wet sum 
mer and autumn About 40 acres 
representing 8 nuUion tons of rock 
broke away from the cliS along a 
length of 

Landstarm [lantstOOrm] a mihtia 
composed of all eligible men not serving 
m the Na'vy first line Army or Land 
wehr (oripnally a general vrar time 
levy) InGermany theLandsturmwae 
divided Into two Bans the first of men 
between 17 and 20 and all those not- 
called up for the active army the 
second of those over 30 In Austria ' 



Hungary the age division vras from 38 
Huge numbers of Landstunners nere 
rai^ by both countries m the World 
War 

Land TaZi in Great Bntam an 
annual tax levied on land each parish 
being responsible for a certain quota 
which is levied at a rate not exce^ing 
Ir in the £ on the annual value ol the 
land and buildings thereon In this 
form the tax dates from 1798 when 
the existing tax was made a perpetual 
rent-charge on the land in the par sh 
the owner of the property being en 
titled to redeem his liability by a 
capita payment equal to 25 times the 
annual tax W^ere the income of the 
owner does not exce^ j{160 he is 
wholly exempt from the tax where it 
does not exceed ^£400 one half is 
remitted 

Lloyd George in his 1009 Budget 

itroduced four new duties i»* 

(b) Increment \altie Dut} levied on 
every sale or transfer of land (6) 
Reverston Duty levied on the benefit 
accruing to the lessor on the termina 
tion of long leases the benefit being 
the difference between the value at the 
begimnng and at the end of the lease 

(c) Undntloped Land Duly being an 
annual duty of id m the £ on the value 
of undeveloped land (d) Mineral 
Rtghti Duty an annual duty of Is m 
the £ on iniaeral rcyalties The diffi 
cutties of assessment and collection 
proved great collectwti was sus 
peuded during the World War and 
the taxes were finally abolished in 
1030 duties already levied being re- 

Land Tennre Under the feudal 
system all land was held from the 
King to the barons from the barons to 
their tenants etc hence tenure 
(Latin (eoers— to hold) Land was 
therefore held on the condition of 
military service that liability grada 
ally being exchanged for quit rent. 
The tenant class developed into the 
settled yeomanry whfie the vdleins 
became paid labourers By the time 
of Henry HI the Feudal System was 
rapidly giving vray to tndiv ideal 
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ONMiornlup, and Uic lord of the manor 
steadily increased the area of Ins 
enclosed land in the fono\uug cen- 
turies By tlie end of the IGth cent , 
many yoomcn and villeins h.id become 
fixed tenants, paying rent m produce 
and rash , the landlord provided build- 
ings and land, and the tenant conln- 
Imtcd block and working capital 1 he 
excess viJltms were pauperised m large 
numbers in the lOtU cent and formed 
a beggar class In the 18th cent , the 
development of farming with manures, 
Kclcniific breeding, etc , brought greater 
prosperity Leases of 7, 14, or 21 
years became common, but caused 
groat htudbhip in pcuods of depres- 
sion, as in the Napoleonic Wars and 
after 1880 In the imd-19th cent , 
the industrial boom brought another 
burst of enclosing, unparalleUed since 
the lOlh cent In 80 years ending 
1875, 500,000 acres were enclosed, and 
measmes had to bo taken to protect the 
remaining common land Small hold- 
mgs were numerous, the majority 
holding less than 60 acres, while 
uncertainty as to llic future led to 


Lane 


Landwchr was formed in tlie war 
against Napoleon, and became the 
sccoad-hnc army It was composed 
of reservists who, after their regular 
army service, seised for 11 years in 
the Landwchr, passing out at the age 
of 09 into the Landbturm (5f v ) In 
An strj«a -I lungary the Landwchr vras 
strengthened by men for whom no 
room could be found in the regular 
army, in addition to its complement of 
army reservists In the World War, 
Germany raised 84 Landwchr divisions, 
Austria 11 (SchUtzen) divisions, and 
Hungary 17 (Honvea) divisions 
Lane, Edward William (1801-1870), 
English student of Arabic, lived for 
some time in Egypt under the name of 
Mansur Eflcndi His works include an 
Account of the Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Lgyptians (1830), Schc- 
itons ftom the Jutr-dn (1843), transla- 
tion of the Aiahtan Nights (1838-40), 
and an Arabic- Lngltsh Lexicon (1803- 
71) 

Lane, Sir Hugh {1876-1015), Irish 
connoisseur, who set up as an art- 
dealer, and employed the wealth that 


yearly tenancies After the World he accumulated m getting together a 
War unsuccessful cflorts were made splendid collection of modern pamt- 


to set lie ev-sorviccmcn on small 
holdings, granted by the State , but 
the gradual fall of prices after 1021 
made this unprofitable, and brought 
great distress to the eslabhbhcd farmers 
jhis cmuhliou persisted, despite 
various relief measures, such as the 
wheal subsidy 

Land Title, the moans whereby the 
ow tici of laiui has the law ful possession 
of his property , it exists where llic 
right of possession (qv) is joined witli 
the proport\ On a contract foi the 
transfer of the land, this title is 
CMdenccd by a senes of documents, 
called docuinonts of title, or itUc- 
deeds, showing all the matters, trans- 
fers, devolutions, etc , that have 
affected the land, the total edect of 
which IS to vest the land m the present 
owner See at^o Land Hkgistuation 
Landwchr [CA^DvAa], an armed 
force called upon for continuous service 
only m war lime Ihc Prubsiau 


mgs These he lent to the National 
Gallery of Dublin in 1900, offering to 
present them to the nation if a suitable 
budding were provided Annoyed <at 
the procrastination of Hie Dublin 
authorities, he made a will m 1913, 
leaving the collection to the London 
National Gallery, but subsequently 
added a codicil m which he restored 
them to the Irish nation, After he was 
drowned, at the smUng of the Lusi- 
tania, in May 1916, tins codicil was 
found to have remained unwitnessed, 
and was, therefore, legally of no effect' 
in spite of much dissension and 
many protests from Ireland, the pic- 
tures remain to-dav m tlie Tate 

Gallcf)? 

William Aibntlmot (b 
18o0), ijighsh author and surgeon is 
consulUng surgeon to Guy's Hospital 
and President of tlie New HKilth 
Society His works include nianv 
surgical and anatomical treatises, New 
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Htaltk fir Kt#nwa« (IQS’) and 
naniepous articles In the daily press on 
diet and healtb. 

Lertfsne (c 1005-10SS)) Archtjishop 
of Canterbury bom at Pavia where 
he was educated He founded a School 
at Avrancbes m 1039 when he gamed 
a reputation as a teacher He entered 
the Benedictise order in 1043 and 
was appomted prior at Bee m lO-tS 
Here he set up a school in the znonas 
tery which soon became a famous 
centre of learning Dunng the conflict 
on the question of txansubstantiation 
he defended the doctrine and compiled 
his theories in De Corfore et Sangumg 
Botnttii He was appointed prior of 
St Stephen s Caen in lObS and 
Archbishop of Canterbury 4 years 
later an office he held until his death 
lAhfranc crowned Wilham II Idng of 
EngUnd m 1087 

IdUjg Andrew {1844-1912) Scots 
enbe and anthor His first hterary 
efforts were poetic Tht Ballads and 
tyrxes of Old France (187^) Helen of 
rr<y(183‘>) Balladtand \erses \a\n 
(1884) and Grass of Parnassus (1888) 
He was also successful as the re teller of 
many charming fairy tales which are 
given in The Blue Red Green Yellow 
and other coloured Fat y Tale Boohs 
Other of his works deal with myth and 
folklore — CHstom and Myth (1884) 
Magic and Religion (1901) and The 
Secret of the Totem (1905) — and with 
my-stenes of the past such as The 
Mystery of Mary Sfuaid (1001) and 
the mystery of the Man in the Iron 
Mast In The \aUts Tragedy (1903) 
His classical scholarship found scoj>e 
in Homer and Ais Age (1906) and in 
many translations of Greek poets 
Lwg CkMmo Gordon (8 1664) 

Archbishop of Canterbury from 19 8 
He was ordained pnest in 1890 his 
first cure bemg at Leeds Vicar of 
St Marys Oxford (1804-6) he was 
consecrated Bishop of Stepney and i 
made Canon of St Pauls (1002) 
until 1008 when he became Arch 
bishop of 1 ork. He was appointed 

to the See of Canterbury m 19*3 {? o ) 
His published works include (PAa^ 


Langtoa 

t/i aeles of Jesus ns HarAs of the 
liny of Life (1900) and The Oppor 
luntly of the CAu cA of aU En land 
(1900) 

Langham, Simon (c 1310-13 6} 
Archbuhop of Canterbury He b^ 
came a monk of St Peter s \\ est 
minster m 1333 prior and abbot in 
1349 and Chancellor of Cngland in 
2363 Langfaam was consecrated 
Pnmate of AU England in 1366 
He is said to have removed Wyclif 
from the headship of Canterbury Hall 
In 1368 he was created cardinal lie 
died at Angnon and his body was 
removed to Westminster Abbey 3 
years later 

Langland. ^TOliam (e 1330-e 1400) 
English poet to whom is attribute 
The I isiew of Piers the Plowman 
an allegoncal poem which exists in 
many AISS and is the centre of much 
I controversy It is one of the last 
: alliterative poems wntten m English. 
It is characterised by its vigorous 
diction and its emphatic denunciation 
of religions and social abuse of power 
Richard the Redelesx is a poem of a 
similar nature which has been attn 
buted to Langland 

Lai^ey S^nel Pierpont (1834- 
1906) Amencan scientist His fame 
IS connected with tho birth of the 
heavier than air flying machine In 
1896 he launched an aerodrome aa 
he called it weighing ‘*0 ib and 
measuring IG ft. from stem to stern 
and 13 ft across the wmgs This 
machine remained aloft for 1} minutes 
which wias the limit of time relative to 
the amount of power it carried 
\ rather larger machine of hia flew 
for ( m at a speed of 30 miles per 
hour In 1903 he went a step farther 
and constructed a maclune large 
enough to carry a man but the Press 
ridiculed it so much that the Govern 
merit dared not lend financial aid to 
the enterprise He was secretary to the 
Smithsonranlfistrtution 1887-1906 and 
did much valuable work m astronomy 

Langton, Stephen (c 1150-1 8) 
Archbishop of Canterbury from 1 07 
to 1 JS. He studied at iWs Unlvcr 
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sity, where he became a doctor m 
arts and theology Although Langton 
was consecrated Archbishop by Inno- 
cent III m 1207, he was not recognised 
by lOng John until 1213, the inter- 
vening years being spent at Pontigny 
He was instrumental in the drawing 
up of the Great Charter in 1215 
Languages of the World. The task 
of completing a scientific classification 
of all the languages, dead and living, 
of the world may, perhaps, never be 
accomphshed , but the following is, 
for practical purposes, a fairly accurate 
classification 

Dead languages are mashed wtth an 
astertsh 

Indo-European Languages 
A Lastern 

1 Indian Sanskrit*, Prakrit*. 

Pah*, Hindi, Bengali, Hindu- 
stani, Punjabi, Sinhalese, 
Romany 

2 Iranian Avcstic*, Pehicvi*, Per- 
sian, Kurd, Pushtu 

3. A f mem an \ 

4. Albanian \ 

0 Baltic. Old Prussian*, Lettish, i 

Lithuanian j 

0 Slavonic Russian, Ruthcnian, i 

Bulganan ; Serbo-Croat, Czechi | 
Wondish, Slovene, Polish I 
B Western \ 

1 Greek* modem Greek 

2. Latin* Bomance Languages — , 
Provencal, Catalan , Italian , 
Spanish; Portuguese, Ruman- 
ian , French , Uhrcto-Romanic 

3 Celtic Gaelic, Welsh, Breton, 

Irish, Cornish 

4 Teutonic E Germanic — 

Gothic* , N Germanic , Ice- 
landic, Konvcgian, Danish, 
Swedish, IV GVmamc— Eng- 
Hsh, Frisian, Dutch, Low 
German dialects . Old High 
German*, German 

C, Httiitc* 

SrJiTTic AjfD Hamitic Languages 
A Semitic 

1 £ Srmuic. Bab> Ionian*. Assy- 
nan* ^ 


2, W Semtltc Classical Hebrew*, 
Modem Hebrew, Phoenician*, 
Aramaic* , Syriac, Arabic, 
Abyssinian, Amhanc, 

B Hamihc Egyptian* , Coptic, 
Berber 


Caucasian Languages 
Kirghiz , Georgian 

Dra VIDIAN Languages 
Tamil 

Basque 


Mongolian Languages 
A VraU Altaic 

1 Ftnno-Ugrtan Finnish, Esto- 

nian, Lap , Hungarian 

2 Altaic Turkish, Tatar, Mon- 
golian , Tungu, Japanese, 
Korean 

B A uslro-A static 

1 Munda* 

2 Mon Khmer. Annamese, Cam- 

bodian 

3 A itsironesian Polynesian, Melan- 

esian, Micronesian, Indonesian 

4 Indo-Chinese Tibetan, Bur- 
mese, Chinese, Siamese 

C A rcHc 
Eskimo 

D Sumerian Languages* 


Ethiopian Languages 

1 Sudanese 

2 Banin 

3 Bushman 

4 Hoiteniot. 

Gecz 

American Languages 
1 Uio-Aztcc 
2. Iroqutan 

3 Caribbean 

4 Aratikan 


Australian Languages 
1. Australian 
2 Papuan 


ancient province 

France (capital, Toulouse], now cor 
prised m Uie department of Gan 
of Haufce-Garonne Atid 
Arddchc, Loire, H(:rault, wVc m 
H^tc-Loire, embracing the regie 
between the Rlione and Gallnn 


lofizne doo 
The jmne U drtived from the old S 
Fteoch nifirmatJve Oc The Proveojal 
dialect Js epoieo throughout thu region 
tanri# d 00 and d oil, 

FitrscH Lavccage 
tuigiiet,Ili)heTt(I5tS-lSfll) Trench 
Ituguenot echolar and diplomat en 
terra the service of Augustus 1 
i;i(5cfor ol SAzony in He was 

Bt the French Court for some time 
and narrowly escaped the massacre of 
St Bartholomews Evo (157 } The 
best Imown of the works attributeil to 
him is the I tuduia fcmtra Tyrannot 

lAiUTir stn Uy the Urge gr«> 
monkey of the Himalayas which 
diSers from onhnaty Indian monkeys 
in having no cheek pouches and a 
large sacculated stomach but now 
extended to a large number of species 
with those characters occurrin-’ all 
over SE Asw as far as Borneo 
langurs h>e entirely on foliage and 
ore exceedingly active climbers 
lAnkester Sir Edwin Hat (I9t7- 
16 9) the most disthiguishcd rngtwh 
roologut of his pen^ bolding an 
intermediate position between those of 
the past generation like HuxI } 
whose studies embraced the whole of 
the animal kingdom and those of the 
present time who arc restricted by the 
vastness of the subiect to the study of 
special branches Ho vas successively 
rtofessor of Zoology at the Univer 
nties of London and Oxford and 
Director of the Natural History 
Museum. 

Lanohll {Adept iana hydrosus] 
a highly refined hydrated wool grease 
(qvi largely employtd for pharmaceu 
tical purposes Chemically it consists 
largely of esters composed of fatty 
acids and higher alcohols and thens 
fore belongs to the waxes Lanolin 
has the greAt advantage of forming a 
Stable emulsion with l^ge amounts of 
water it 13 used as an ointment 
base on account of its being rapidly- 
absorbed through the skin See afro 
BLEAciiiNa OiiA Fats amd Waxes 
XonsbuTy George (5 1859) English 
pohticiao leader of the Labour Party 


is Eaosdovna 

In Parliament in opposition to the 
National Govxmrocnt (1931) He en 
tcred Parhament as a Labour member 
in 1910 takiOft a prominent part 
before the World War m Socialist and 
: women • sullrage propaganda From 
lOU to 192i he was Lditor of the 
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Labour Party s official newspapers lie 
became First Commissioner of Works 
in the Labour Government (19 9-31) 
and achieved considerable popularity 
because of his policy of improsnng and 
adapting the London parks for public 
recreation 

Lansdowne WiUiAm Petty Fitz 
manrice 1st Slarqnees o! (1737-1805) 
British politician As the Carl of 
Shelburne he played an important 
part In the Seven Years War and the 
peace that followed it lie was a 
supporter of Pitt and also served 
under GrensiUe and Rockingham 
becoming Prime ll mister himseif ra 
178 But he lost the support of 
Fox and remgned in 1783 


Lansing ^ 

Lansingt capital of the State of 
]\Ijchigan, USA, situated on tlie 

Grand R at its junction with the 
Cedar The extensive local resen^e 
of water-power is the basis of a num- 
ber of flourishing industncs (machi- 
nery, motor-cars, clothing, etc ) The 
Agncultural College is the oldest 
establishment of its kind an the 

Union Pop (1930) 78,400 

Lansing, Robert (1864-1928), Amen- 
can statesman and authonty on 
International Law, was briefed for the 
United States in the arbitrations of the 
Benng Sea (1893), N Atlantic 
fisheries (1905), and the Anglo- 

Amencan claims (1912-14) In 1915 

he became Sccrctarj^ of State, and 
distinguished himself by his tact and 
ability dunng the World War w'hile 
Amcnca w as neutral He was Ameri- 
can delegate to the Peace Conference 
at Versailles (1919), and published Ins 
experiences m The Peace NegohaUons 
(1921) 

Lansquenet: (1) French corruption 
of landsknecht [qv) (2) Card game 
introduced into France by the lands- 
hnechte 

Lantern, m architecture, a wooden 
or stone structure, with many win- 
dows, on the roof of a building The 
name is sometimes used to describe 
the tops of towers of ecclesiastical 
buildings 

Lantern-fly, family of insects of the 
order Hemiptera , but strictly a large, 
tropical, brightly coloured species m 



which the front of the head is developed 
into a great proboscis-like swelling 
which was formerly, but erroneously, 
supposed to be luminous 
Lanthanum, a metallic element 


3 Laos 

belonging to the group knowm as rare 
earths The pure metal may be pre- 
pared by the electrolysis of the fused 
chlondc Some of the salts, such as 
the carbonate, are used in the manu- 
facture of incandescent gas mantles 
See also Elements 
Laocoon, in Greek legend, a Trojan 
pnest who offended the gods by ad- 
vising against the introduction of the 
wooden horse into Troy As punish- 
ment, two sea-serpents were sent, who 
attacked him and his sons, wound 
themselves round him and his sons and 
killed them A famous Greek sculp- 
tural group, discovered in 1500, and 
now in the Vatican, illustrates the 
legend 

Laodicea, name of a number of 
xancient cities m Asia Minor, possibly 
derived from Laodicc, the mother of 
Seleucus (the founder of the Seleucid 
dynasty) Laodicca ad Lycum, an 
Anatolian town (now Denizli) was one 
of the earliest Christian communities 
The town %vas a flourishing commercial 
centre 

Laon [la 'on], the capital of the 
department of Aisne in N E France 
Its historical associations are of great 
interest St Remigius founded the 
bishopnc m the 6th cent , and the city 
was the capital of the later French 
Carohngians Situated on an isolated 
ndgo above a wade plain, Laon has 
always been of exceptional strategic 
importance A battle was fought 
here m Napoleon's campaign of 1814 , 
and it was occupied by the Germans 
m 1870 and during the World War 
The cathedral, which dates from the 
12th cent , was damaged m 1870. but 
still remains one of the noblest 
ecclesiastical edifices m France Poo 
19,400 ^ 

Laos ; (1) A temtory m the intcnor 
of Indo-Chma, administered under a 
French protectorate since 1892, and 
including the protected kingdom of 
Luang Prabang It adjoins the 
Chinese province of Yunnan in the 
N , having Burma and Siam to the W , \ 
and the coastal regions of French 
Indo-Chma on the E and S The 
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:bief n\er u the Mekong which on a voyage of citploratjott under 
bvides it "froia Siam The N is government command He sailed 
nonntainous and forested with teak round Cape Horn and explored the 
the lower ground is fertile producing W coast of S America crossing to 
1 large crop of nee and cotton China he explored the coast up 
dhacco and indigo The mineral to Kamchatka and sailed across to 
■esources (gold lead tin and gems) Australia He was shipwrecked m the 
ire valuable The capital is \ len tiaae New Hebrides 

kxea c 80 300 sq m pop (1931) Lapidary Work Tho work of the 
1-14 000 (*•) A large number of quasi lapidauy goes back to very early tunes 

adependent native States under Siam The art of minutely carving semi 
MO control or comprised m the Shan precious stones was developed lu 
States {set Bursia) Egypt On the other hand the 

Lao-Tse {fl 6th cent b c ) Chinese cutting of bnlliant transparent stones 
ihilosopher and routed founder of the such as the diamond and ruby m 
lystem known as Taoism {q v ) He has plane facets so disposed as to take the 
Men credited with the Tao ii Ch\ng a maximum advantage of the high 
classic of Chinese philosophy which refractive index is of more recent 
liAS been translated into English by development it is attnbuted to 
C H f^rker He was keeper of the Ludwig van Berquen who hved m 
archives at Lo \ang where he is said Bruges C 1400 The industry of gem 
to have been visited by his older con cutting has since remained almost ex 
temporary Confucius (? v ) Tradition clusively in Holland and Belgium 
says that at the end of the 6th cent The apparatus employed by tho 
BC he joameyed into the Vrest and lapidary is extremely simple in 
was seen no more character especially m the cutting of 

La Pas (1) A mountamous depart diamonds and siimlar stones The 
roent of the S Amencan republic of first operation is known as bruting 
Bohvta situated partly on the high and consists m rubbing two diamonds 
central plateau and partly aunong the together each cemented firmly to a 
peaks of the cordillera It coutams stick until both stones have acquired 
the giant Andean summits Illimani the desired shape The material 
(22 600 ft ) and SoraUi (iS 800 ft ) rubbed ofi is carefully preserved and 
Agnculture is fairly successful in the la used for pdlishmg purposes 
E regions and coffee cocoa rubber The stones are polished by means of 
sugar and tobacco are grown The cast iron wheels ntnamg honrontally 
mineral resources are important in and called sktxs these rotate at 2500 
cludmg valuable copper lead and gold revolutions per minute and arc fed 
'mines. Area 40 btW sq m pop with diamond dust mixed with oUve- 
(estimated 19 9) 737 000 oil The diamond dust is made from 

n The governmental centre of hurl (? it ) an otherwise valueless 
Bolivia situated on the plateau over matenalfoundalong with the diamond 
13000 ft. above the sea It is the Lspis TatmH , silicate of aluminium 
hnk between rail systems from the and sodium generally with sod um 
Pacific coast and the line to Buenos sulphide in combination. Itisrccogms 
Aires Copper and wool (alpaca) arc able by its deep blue colour which is 
the principal articles of commerce responsible for its popnlanty a» an 
Pop 147 000 ornamental stone It is too soft to^ 

La Ffronse Jean Francois Oalanp de much used in jew-ellery and is liable 
hrencU explorer in to lose its lustre True lapis Uwh 
17M ho joined tho French Navy and comes from the Andes Afghanistan 
te 178« captured Fort T ork, on the and Siberia. 

Hudson from the British in the Laplace Pierre Simon JIargnja oe 
Amencaa War In 1785 he set out (1749-18 7) Irench scientast H« 
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became a teacher of mathematics at a 
local school, and m 1767 vent to Pans 
with letters of recommendation to 
I)* Alembert These failed to produce 
the desired effect, so Laplace wrote a 
paper on. the pnnciples of mechanics, 
which gained him an appomtment as 
Professor of Mathematics of the £cole 
Militaire de Pans In 1773 he an- 
nounced the mvanability of planetary 
mean motion, and followed this witla 
many valuable contributions to the 
science of astronomy 
Lapland (or Lappland)^ part of N 
Scandina’i’ia and Finland bordering 
the Arctic Ocean and mhabilcd by tlie 
Lapps, a nomadic race of Asiatic 
ongm It has no distinct poUtical 
identity, and is partitaoned betv\een 
Finland. Sweden, and Norway Most 
of Finnish and part of Swedish Lap- 
land IS a low plain merging into the 
tundra , Nor\^cgian I^pland is a wild 
country of mountain, glacier, and fiord 
The Swedish region has rich metallur- 
gical deposits, especially iron-ore 
Copper deposits are also important 
An electric railway connects the prin- 
cipal mining centre, GelUvara, with 
the ports of Narvik m Norway and 
Lulea in Sweden 

The climate of Lapland is Arctic , 
almost the whole region is witiiin the 
Circle In some parts, howeier. fairly 
high temperatures rule for a short 
summer period The winters arc of 
great severity The midnight sun is 
MSiblc for c 10 weeks m summer, 
whilst in winter the sun does not nse 
at all for a similar period The Aurora 
Borealis is a chiractcnslic phenomenon 
Tlie Lapps (native Satrdatj arc small, 
with broad heads and Mongolian fea- 
tures They engage m hshing or 
Irapp ng. or follow a migratory pas- 
toral existence with vast herds of 
reindeer which afford them meat, milk, 
and cloUung Area, c 154,000 sq m 
liS Plata, capital ol the pTO^’aTlce ol 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, founded in 
lkS2, near the older port of Ensenada, 
on the estuary of the R Phtc and 
connected by rail with Buenos Aires 
and the intenor Ensenada, to which 
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a large modem harbour has been 
added, serves as an outport for agricul- 
tural produce and cattle The princi- 
pal mdustnes are meat packing and 
petroleum refining The University 
of La Plata has charge of some of the 
most important museum collections on 
the contment Pop (estimated 1931) 
182,400 

Lapse (Luf lapsus 5= ** slip **)# 
error, or a failure to do something 
A devise or legacy is said to lapse when 
the devisee or legatee dies before the 
testator, m which case the devise or 
legacy falls into the residuary estate 
of the testator A nght may lapse if 
not exercised within a certain pcnod> 
etc 

Lapwing, also known from its cry 
as the peewit^ and from its colour as the 
green plover^ is one of the commonest 
species of plovers, distinguished by its 
generally blackish-green hue with some 
white on the face and underside, and 
by the presence of a long tuft of 
feathers on the back of the head It 
IS a resident species in England, and 
frequents meadow land, where it breeds. 

Lapworth, Charles (1842-1920), 
English geologist, began life as a school- 
master at Galashiels, where for 11 
years he devoted his leisure tune to 
geolog>% especially the study of the 
Ordovician and Silunan rocli on the 
S Uplands, and Girvan and Moffat 
have become classical geological areas 
through bis work From 1881 to 1913 
he was Professor of Geology at 
Birmingham University, and there 
worked out the complicated structure 
of the N \V Highlands He was elected 
F R S m 2888, and from 1902 to 1004 
w as President of the Geological Society 
Larceny, theft, a felony punishable 
wTth penal servitude, in certain cases 
forhfc, larceny of a will I^ccny 
was formerly divided iniopetU, orpeti^ 
larcen>. where the value of the pro- 
perty v/as 12 pence or less, and grand, 
where it exceeded that amount The 
distinctioa was abolished m 1861, and 
the Act of that year, together with the 
I^arceny Act, 1010, forms a complete 
code of the subject Simple larceny is 
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mathematician, educated at Belfast 
and Cambndge He has conducted 
research on electro-dynamics, thermo- 
dynamics, and the electrical properties 
of aether and matter From 1901 to 
1912 he was Secretary, and till 1914 
Vice-president, of the Royal Society, 
and in 1919 was granted a knighthood 
Most noteworthy among his literary 
works IS Mther and Matter 

La Rochefoucauld, Francois de (1613- 
1G80), French author of epigrams and 
maxims After leaving the Army, he 
became a leader of literature and 
fashion in Pans His sparlcling | 
Maxtmes appeared in 1 605 These are j 
worldly thoughts conveyed m the 
bnefest, wittiest manner His Lettres 
and Mhnoires are scarcely less witty, 
and surpass tlie Maxxnics vsx historical 
interest 

La Rochelle [i^ roshcl'], a French 
seaport and the capital of the depart- 
ment of Charente-Inf 6neure, on tlie Bay 
of Biscay, N of the Charente Pnncipal 
mdustnes are textile and glass manu- 
factures, distilling, and sugar refining 
The port is the mam market for New - 
foundland fish The outport of La| 
Palhce now deals with the mam 
shipping Ihe H6tel de Ville of La 
Rochelle is a handsome building dating 
from the later Middle Ages The town 
was the principal stronghold of the 
Huguenots during tlie Wars of Reli- 
gion Pop 41,520 
Larva, a general name for the im- 
mature stage of animals when they 
lead an independent life and dififer 
considerably from their parents 
Larwood, Harold (b 1904), English 
cncketcr Began life as a miner, at- 
tracted notice by his play for amateur 
clubs, and pined the ground staff of 
Notts Cnckct Club Appeared m 1924 
as a professional, and in the next year 
took 73 w^ckets for an avemge of 18 01 
Played for England against Australia 
m 1920, and again m 1928, 1930, and 
1932 It was m 1932 that he was extra- 
ordinanl)^ successful, lus fast bowling 
largely bnngmg about the English 
victory His leg llieory *' ddivcncs 
created an acrimonious controversy. 


Lasker 

several books, one by himself, being 
written on the subject 
Larynx, tlie expanded upper part ot 
the air passage which serves as the 
organ of voice It is situated high up 
m the front of the neck, forming a 
considerable prominence on tlie su^ 
face, called the '' Adam's apple," and 
passes in front into the pharymx and 
behind into the windpipe It takes the 
I form of a cartilaginous box, some 2 in 
m height, open behind but walled in 
by 5 cartilages, the thyroid, cncoid, 
epiglottis, and two arytenoids, m 
front The vocal cords arc inside the 
larynx Two folds of membrane on the 
sides arc the false vocal cords, the true 
vocal cords being composed of elastic 
tissue covered by mucous membrane 
and situated just below the false ones 
In speaking, a current of air is directed 
upwards from the lungs tlirough the 
larynx, and a musical note is pro- 
duced by the vibrations of the true 
vocal cords, which vary the pitch of 
the note by altering tlieir tension 

La Salle, Antomo de (c 1390-1464), 
French autlior, held many court 
appomtments He is Imown for 
an account of chivalry, Hysiotre et 
platsanic cvonxcqne de petit Jehan de 
Satuir^, and for one of the great 
French satires, Les Qmme joyes de 
Manage 

Las Casas, Bactolom4 da (1474- 
1506), Spanish missionary whose life- 
w^ork was devoted to the cause of the 
Indians m Hispaniola Las Casas 
was made Bishop of Chiapas, Mexico, 
m 1544, but 3 years later retired to the 
Bommican College, Valladolid Author 
of an unfinished History of the Indies 

Lasker, Emanuel {b 1808), famous 
German- Jewish chess player, won tl\e 
chess championship of England in 
1892, of Amcnca m 1893, and of the 
world m 1894 He retained the world 
championship until 1921, in winch 
year he lost the title to Capablanca 
In his early years Lasker was a mathe- 
matician, and contributed mathe- 
matical articles to various societies and 
journals He has also published works 
on chess, philosophy, and science 



IiSs Pxlmis 
Im IWmM capital of Grand Canary i 
Islands and fonnerly' 
ot the whole group Itis an important 
coaling station cTporting wme Irait 
^getables and sugar There are ship- 
building glass and leather industnes 
Md the fisheries are considerable 
Ito outport is at La Lus a few miles 
di^t Pop 72*00 
lAJsalle, Ferdinand (18‘>5-1864) 
^lalist politician Between 
IS6_ and 1881 he conducted an in 
tensiv^ campaign bj oratory and 
pamphleteenng with the object of 
«fflproving the social and political 
He himself was 
*«^y and lived on a lavish scale 
rat hi3 sympathy for the poor was 
genome and his campaign was quicklv 
juccessful He was founder of the, 
wraan Socialist movement and as 
exerted deep influence throughout 
^tope publishing TAa « erJiiHg 1fa» a 
(1802) He was l^ed m 

Orlando Di (c 1530- 
Sreatest of the ^ethe^lauds 
^Uapuntists was bom at Jlons 
^I^ult One of his important early 
was as musical directs 
- - Ouie of Bavana who was 

patron of music \Vhile m 
Mnwch with the Duke he composed 
Works his music winning him 
J^espread fame which was sho^ by 
e mthnsiasQi accorded to him when . 
^ I>e>rad Mumch Hei 

at Mumch and had 6 children 
duMi^*^ b«ame musicians at the 
S I tetired in 1537 

he published the senes of 6 
whi^ include the remarkable 

^ » >rag inness he 

that fame and respect 

'*”ting his lifeiime. 
quality and vast | 
hts output The H/nitea ,al\ 
P«tha5i, the supreme ex 
his remux 

(B 1^1 ^ ^“ho* Philip Alemos 
-• F®«rait painter bom at 
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ject He has painted portraits of 
manj of the crowned heads of Europe 
mcluding Edward \1I Queen Alex 
andra and the ex Kaiser aud has 
received many honours and di tine 
tions both in this country and on the 
Continent He was made MVO m 
1910 and became President of the 
Royal Society of Bntish Artists in 
1930 

Lateran Councils Ecclesiastical 
Councils held at Rome in the Lateran 
Church of St John attached to the 
Lateran palace The first 11-3 con 
firmed the Concordat t ) of %\ orms 
and renewed the ^nt of indulgences 
(uv) the second 1139 condemned 
theAntipope AnadetuslI andAmold 
of Brescia the third 1179 decided 
the manner of papal elections the 
fourth 1215 condemned the Albi 
genses {qv) and declared that any 
ruler sheltering heretics should be ex 
communicated and the fifth 1612- 
17 abre^ted the Canons of the Council 
of Pisa {qv) 

Laiente hydrated oxide of iron and 
alnmmium passmg into bauxite \q v ) 
when the alumma content exceeds vO 
per cent An important source of 
iron laterite is characteristic of trop- 
ical countries where heavy ram alter 
nates with a dry season and where 
rocks of a ba^tiC nature occur 
The largest latente deposits are in the 
Deccan of India and it also occurs m 
S America Afnca and Australia 

Lathe a machine for shaping pieces 
of material by rotatmg them so that a 
cutting or grinding tool can be applied 
to the surface Usually the tool is 
held in a fixed position as the piece of 
material rotates and hence the form 
given by the cut to the latter is cir 
cutar In the ftafiU fable however 
the tool IS moved so as to cut other 
than circular shapes If possible the 
work 13 mounted between the centres 
and rotated by a projecting pin on the 
free plate working again t a piece 
clamped to the worin WTien this 
method IS not suitable the work U 
clamped to the face plate or held by 
a seif-<tnf i*g The 
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lathe 


may or may not bo used to steady the 
other cad Tools arc very rarely held 
m the hand m working mctil, except-! 
ing in marlang the work or parting itj 
off, but wood-turning is stdl veryj 
largely performed by hand The s/tdr 
rest to which the tool is damped in a 
xnctal-tnming lathe v> provided with 
two screws turned by hand, which 
allow the tool to be pushed forv^ard 
towards the work or withdrawn from 
it, and to be traversed Parallel with 


speed steels and Bclf*hardcrting 
steels liav^e been developed which 
retain tlicu* cutting qualities when 
red-hot ^ 

As well os cutting tools held agauist 
the work and operated by the force of 
its rotation, the use of separately 
driven rotating tools is common, 
SmalbtooUjcd v% heels are cut from 
I circular blanks, generally a number at 
' a tune, by means of a rotating milling 
' tool (see Milling T^tiVCinNi:) fixed to 



Profile Lstbe 


the bed of the lathe is a lead screw, 
winch can be turned at various speeds 
through gears from the headsiock The 
slide rest can be put in gear with this 
lead screw*, and is then traversed at a 
rate depending upon the speed of 
revolution of the screw. i 

The speed at which a lathe will work I 
is limited by v*anous factors One of 
these IS the heat generated m the point 
of the tool . for maximum cuts on iron 
and steel this is ahvays cooled by a jet 
of soap and water. Kecently ** high- 


the slide rest, and traversed with it 
Tlic blanks arc first turned to size by 
using the lathe in the ordinary way, a 
divided plate having been first clamped 
to the face plate The lathe is then 
stopped and the teeth cut one by one 
the work being rotated one step of the 
divided plate after each cut has been 
made 


Grinding is x>erformed by wheels o 
carborundum, emery, and othc’ 
abrasi^vcs driven at a high speed, anc 
attached to the slide rest In large 




Latin Literature 

From Romo and Lalium it spread 
with the ^TOwing power of Romo, first 
over all Italy, and eventually through- 
out the whole of tlic Roman Empire 
It was not only the language of 
classical and later Roman literature, 
but became the language of learn mg 
throughout Western Christendom, and 
was only gradually at various times 
supplanted by the vernacular as the 
ofiicial language of the different 
countries of Central and W Europe 
It IS now generally considered to be a 
** dead language , but tins is only 
relatively the fact 

This language preserved most of the 
grammatical inllcMons of original 
Indo-European, liaving lost only 2 of 
the 8 eases m noiin-dcclonsion, the dual 
number, and the middle voice of verbs* 
In compensation, it developed new 
tense forms in & (eg cantaho, 
cmitabant, the future and imperfect of 
caniare "to sing *•) It evolved a set 
of rules of syntax which, in their com- 
plicated strictness, made for a re- 
markable precision of expression 

The spoken language of ancient 
Rome %\as somewhat different from the 
literary language, and Us nature may 
to some extent bo judged from a read- 
mg of Plautus v ) It was, of course, | 
this colloguial Latin from nhich thcj 
Romance languages developed | 

See R S Conwevy, The Uahine of. 
Latin (1923) * ^ 

Latin Literature (see Classical' 
Literature for early history) Tiie ! 
history of this literature did not come I 
to an end m the Cth cent ad, for ' 
Latin continued, often m a debased | 
form, as the chief medium of medircval 
literature The line of demarcation 
between tlic last of the classical and 
the first of the mediaeval penod is ncces- i 
sanly arbitrary, but the philosophical ' 
and theological worlcs of Boethius 
{c 480-524) may be taken as a con- 
venient starting-point for the latter 
The centre of literature shifted from 
Romo to Spam and Afnea dunng the 
Cth cent , and m the 7th cent to 
Ireland, whence it spread to Britain 
The Englishmen Aldhelm [d 700), Bede 
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{c 573-c* 735), and Alcum {c. 735-804 
uerc among the foremost literal 
figures of their dav% 

Charlemagne initiated a revival o 
learning in continental Europe, and 
among other things, encouraged the 
development of that form of rhymcc 
Latin poetry ivhich had been graduall) 
evolving Since the 5th cent He 
gathered at his Court such men aj 
l^aul the Deacon, who A\rotc a hjstor} 
of the Lombards, and the Englishmar 
Alcum During the 8Ui cent Schooh 
w ere instituted in France and Germany 
and from these came many poets anc 
hymnographers, including, ]gossibIy 
the author of Vem Creator Sptrihis 
and up to the 10th cent tlie chief glorj 
of Latin literature was its lyric poetry 
In the 11th cent tlicological literature 
came to the fore in the work of Lan- 
franc and Anselm 

The 13th cent is charactensed by a 
great revival of philosophic literature, 
notably in tlie work of Robert Grosse- 
teste, Albcrtus Magnus, and St 
Ihomas Aquinas* The last of tlicso 
was, moreover, the author of several 
fine hymns which have maintained 
their popularity, such as the Adore tc 
devote and the Pangc L%ngita One ol 
tlie greatest religious poems of all time, 
the Dies IrcDy belongs to tliis century ; 
as do also the worlcs of Roger Bacon 
and the very considerable Latin works 
of Dante (gv) 

Mediaeval literature came to a close 
with the Renascence , but, before this, 
there was Duns Scotus (7 v ), the last 
of the great schoolmen 

With tlie Renascence in full vigour, 
many of the greatest Latin wnters 
w'ere Italians, such as Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and (later) Bembo and 
Pohziano (PoUtian) Other prominent 
works of prc-Reforniation literature are 
tliosc of Erasmus r ), and the Epistolco 
Obsctirorum Vtrorwn of Johann 
Reuchhu and others 

After the Renascence and the 
Reformation, Latin ivntera were more 
consciously imitators of classical 
Latin , and tins fact is apparent m the 
Latm of the Englishmen Ascham, Sir 


ZitUa Uonituy Union tAtria 

Tt»m« More and Mflton *ad la that compmlng th modetn ItAtiaa dbUwt 
fimouj collection of amatory poem* of the Camp.^fma <Ii Roma and the 
the Sana of Johianea Setandaa ftSll- adjaccat \V {oothilUof the Ajicnniaea 
3d) which were modelled upon Catol The name derived from the tnbes of 
tua (f f) Latin Imjeml lor a long Latini dwelling m fhw dwtrict of 
time as the language of learning and of which the early inhatntaata of Rome 
scholarly accompli^meot and in a were a branch 

less cU.m>j 1 form jt survisca aa tho Latoaa, in classical mythology (called 
ofhcul Uttguage of the Roman Catholic by tl « Greeks Leto) was one of the 
Church loses of Jupiter an J was continually 

Latin Monetary Union, a con sent lOn rersecotid by the jealous Juno 
made by I-rance Italy Celgiutn Neither heascn nor earth ssould sup- 
Switrerland in 186,1 by which their port her and heptune Cod of the sea 
etandaidcoioswerebrouehttolhesame alone gase her a resting place — th* 
weigh and fineness all temg erowl in island of Delos — where she gasr* birth 
the foreign exchange market Greece to Apollo and Diana Shewascventn 
later entered th* Uitioo and Rumania ally raised to Olympus as a goddess 
and certain S American countries and became an object of general 
adopted th aatna ttaedaid Th^ seneration 

laitio Union fir loro* time followed Lstrobe Chwlei 7o*eph (I80I-1875) 
the aystem of bf metallura (ye) or free Australian administrator bom in Lon 
minting of gold and silver at a ratio of don of a tforasrlan family He ssas an 
IBJtol but on a fall In the pnce of the j expert mountaineer and explorer and 
latter this practice was abandoned in 1834 crossed the Amen an praines 
The conditions of the Umon were from New Orleans to Mexico svith 
tnstnlained tmtil the Vorld \Var Washington Irving Jless-assenttotho 
when the currencies of the Allied W Indies in 1837 and appointed 
nations were pegged at par Ujion the Superintendent of the 1 ort Philip 
withdrawal of pegging or the syate District in New S Wales in 1839 
matte maintenance of values at norma] When this area became the colony of 
rates (tec CtmxBvcY) varying degrees \ictoHa in 1831 Latrolio was made 
of inflation occurred in the Union Lieutenant Oos ernor retiring m 1854 
Countries only Switretland being able Latter Day SalnU, Mormows 
to retain Its relation svith gold The Lattice are CRVsTat^ 

OthetconntTiea issued varying amounts Laitla, republic along the SD 

of depreciated pap>er money and even coast of the Baltic Sea situated betsveen 
tually stabilised their currencies at Estonia (N ) and I ithuania (S ) for 
diflerent levels the Utslon being com me rly part of the Russian Lmpirc lt» 
plctely at. an end olre bcawm extr meSy nch in water power derived 

MAViAn Movetarv Uvtov from numeroustakesapd rivers manyof 

Latitude «« rARTit wblchare exploited (or electrical power 

lAtitudiSarianI name applied to the The bulk of the populstion are engaged 
more extreme followers of tho broad In agriculture and produce fruit flax 
school of thought in the Church of and sugar beet Among the natural 
England especially to certain 17th riches of the republic arc amber 
cent theologians including Hales gypsum chalk, sulphur springs peat 
Tittotson >IoTe and ChillJngwOrth who and iron-ore Th chief industries are 
opposed dogmatism whether High metal working chemicals textile and 
Church or Evangelical and aimed at cabinet making Exports comprise 
tmmmising tho importance of various timber flax butter bacon eggs hides 
ceremonies and doclnnea while cn liqueurs matches and cellulose 
deavounng to find a basis of doctrines tatvia has » University at Riga 
broad enough to include all ChnstiaM the capital a German Herder Institute 
lAtitua, anewnt name for a region anacademyol \rt and a Conservatoire. 
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Laud 

The Latvians form with the Lithua- , 
mans a separate branch of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and arc 
mostly Lutherans, speaking a language 
showing closer affinities with Sansknt 
than any other living tongue 

Latvia has a standing army of 
25,200 officers and men, and service is 
compulsory Its coastal defence is 
maintamcd by 2 submarines and 4 
small \cssels of varying tj^ies There 
are 3 mam harbours — Riga, Windau 
(Vcntspils), and Libau (Liepaja), and a 
number of spas and health-resorts 
I^tvia was proclaimed a republic 
on Nov 18, 1918, and admitted to the 
League of Nations in 1921 The Con- 
stitution of 1922 provides for a presi- 
dent and a parliament, the latter being 
composed of 100 members elected for S 
ye.ars by secret ballot and proportional 
representation All citizens over 21 
years of age of botli sexes are entitled 
to vote From 1795 to 1918 it was 
under Russian rule Area, 26,380 
sq m , pop (1930) 1,900,016 
Laud, Wilham (1673-1 G45), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury Ordamed in 
1691, he was appointed Dean of 
Gloucester in 1616 , Bishop of St 
David's in 1C21 , Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, 1G26 , Bishop of London, 1028, 
and Pnmato of All England, 1033 
Laud wws a pious and zealous church 
man, and introduced useful reforms in 
Oxford University, but he was an 
opponent of Piintanism, endeavoured 
to enforce religious uniformity on 
England and Scotland, and took part 
in the tyrannical actions of the Star 
Chamber and the High Commission 
He became one of the most powerful 
of Charles I*s ministers, supported him 
in hi3 ”di\ine right** claims and 
all his acts of tyranny, and was held 
to be one of the chief authors of the 
Civil War, which he urged the Royalists 
to continue The Commons impeached 
him for treason, «\nd then presented a 
Bill of Attainder He was beheaded 
on Tower Hill *riic most interesting 
of ins writings is his Diary (1694) 
Laudaumc, an alkaloid winch 
found m small amounts in opium. 


Lauderdale 


Its structure is known, and it has been 
prepared by synthesis It is a crystal- 
line substance of melting-point IGGX. 
It IS not used in the pure state, but 
IS merely one of the constituents of 
the vanous medicinal preparations of 
opium 

Laudanum (or Tinchna Opit), an 
alcoholic extract of opium much used 
in medicine It is employed for much 
the same purposes as morphine (q v ), 
that IS, pnncipaUy as an analgesic and 
hypnotic 

Lauder, Sir Harry Idaclennati {b 
1870), Scottish comedian He worked 
as a flax-spinner in Arbroath, and then 
as a miner He went on the music- 



Sir Harry jUndcr, 


hall stage as a singer of Scottish songs 
and later became the world's most 
famous and popular stage Scotsman 
He was knighted in 1910, and in 102? 
received the freedom of Edinburgh 

MaiUand, Duke ol, 
(1010-1082), Scots statesman, at first 
a Covenanter, and until 1047 an ardent 
supporter of the Presbytenans ; after 
that date he took the royal side, was 
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Laimdering 


Imprisoned from 1631 to 1660 and 
played an important part in the 
Restoration. Ho became the King s 
moat trusted adviser and advocated 
the eatinction of the Covenanters and 
restoration of Scottish episcopacy He 
■was created dnke in ISf’ 

Lane Max von (6 1870) German 
jhysicut was professor at ZOricb 
.ranlifurt and DerIm He u best 
mown for his vrork on relativity and 
n connection with the Einsfttn 
pohr ejuatton He wras also the first 
:a discover that \ rays are diffracted 
jy j^ing through a crystal and this . 
lias had important results in the study 
jfbothX^r- -* I 


1 popular synonym 


few nitrons oxide ttio which is 
ployed in surgery as an aiucsthetic 
Bsually for minor operations such as 
tooto extraction bat in conjunction 
with oxygen sometimes also for major 
operations On recove ry from nitrous* 
o«de ana^hesia there sometimes . 
occurs involuntary laughter which 
Rives the gas its name Sm also 
Kitrocen 

Unghing Jackass (or Sitller s Clock) . 
a popular name for several species of 
largo kingfisher (ft) found in Ans* 
tralia and New Guinea They are 
mostly brown or black and white 
sometimes with a tinge of blue or green 
and frequent woods feeding on insects 
snails small buds and mammals and 
a^etimes on snakes and other reptiles 
They take their name from the cry 
wlu™ they utter at regular times 
about dawn and dusk 

Laughton, Charles (& 1899) English 
^r made his debut at Barnes 
aneatre In 1926 and has acted with 
Astmction in ^fr rroAack Cht Iht 
Spot Mr Pickvnck and Altbt 
gaimng especial succ sain gangster 
parts m Edgar INallaccs plays Hi 
took up film work and appeared in 
Tht ohi Dark I/oiise Deitl anj tkg 
Dcap Tke Sign of iht Cross and The 
Prw t» Lift of H ry t lit 

Laancsston (1) Coahn st6n] .. 
municipal borough and market town 
of H w Cornwall situated inland 


picturesque hilly country on a tnbu 
tary of the Tamar It sustained a 
siege dunng the Cml \'ars Pop 
(1931) 4100 

(2) [lawn srsTUN] Chief town of N 
Tasmania second town in the State 
There is a busy rail connection with 
Hobart in the S and vigorous trade 
largely in fruit and timber with S 
Australia The town is beautifully 
situated in the converging nvers-alley-s 
of the horthem and Southern Esk 
Pop (1032) 31 .00 
Launch, a largo ship s boat or a 
large boat propelled by steam internal 
combustion engine or clectncity 
Laundermg the washing and ironing 
of soiled clothing and household linens 
The wash 




OonicKl tv ash BoDer {1} 

on loose mng the dirt was 

the forerunner of the modern washing 
machine The vacuum pump con 
sists of a perforated bell-shaped 
plunger on a long handle jerked np 
and down in soapy water wh ch is 
thus sucked through the garments 
It is excellent for washing woollens 
cleaning without taking away th«r 
fluffy quabty A hand-dnven wash 
ing machme consists of a long handle 
swinging backward and forward swnrl 
mg the clothes through the water 


I/aundexing 


Laundering 

About G minutes’ ^\ork will bring all ^ Do not rub# but 


the dirt out of a tubful of clothes 
The machine is filled with hot water 
from the domestic supply by a short 
hose If hot water is not laid on, a 
special machine with its own gas- 
heating unit may be used 

Clot&s hung in the sunshine arc 
bleached 'whiter and disinfected, but 
the smoky air of a town often com- 
pels the drying of clothes indoors 
Agitation which keeps the clothes 
and water m constant motion forms 
the basis of most modem machines 
"DeLuxe'* models have an elcctnc 
pump for emptying the water, a 
sediment tap to collect loose dirt, 
an electric heating element to keep 
the water hot 



during wash 
ing, steel 
tube leg ex- 
tensions to 
adjust the 
height of the 
machine 
electric 
WTingers and 
ironers, and 
extractor 
brackets for 
drying The 
consumption 
to of a unit 


Domestjc Wash Boiler (2) 
of electricity is c J 
an hour 

For drying out-of-doors, choose an 
umbrella dner with radiating arms 
and lines like a spider's web 

Washing Household linen should 
be sorted into the following lots 
table linen, and collars , sheets 
and body linen, and bedroom towels 
coloured cotton and linen matcnals 
woollens and silks , coarse kitchen and 
other greasy cloths All should be 
steeped m cold water, or winter with 
such chemicals as salt, soda (or borax), 
malt extract (containing diastase) or 
soap added Next day wash the 
woollen, silk, artificial silk and col 
oured garments in water softened with 
boiur or a ivater softener {q t/,), and 
sufficient soap flakes or soap jelly 
added to produce a lasting lather 


soapy water through the materials 
The woollen garments should be 
squeezed dry, but the silk may 
be wrung out 

Wash table linen, fine things, and 
cotton materials with fast colours, and 
collars m fresh soapy water, adding c, 

1 tablespoonful of soda to 1 gallon, u 
the -water has not already been soft- 
ened Boil in a permanent lather for 
20-25 minutes , wring out or mangle ; 
nnse, and starch (using a little blue), 
then ivnng again Bed and body hnen 
require 20-25 min boiling, coarse 
Imen cloths 5 min longer 

Jromng A smooth, creaseless sur- 
face can be secured with irons heated 
on any form of fire, or internally by 
gas, electricity, or petrol A flat-iron, 
heated on a stove or gas-nng, requires 
careful cleaning of the smooth surface 
before using 

Generally speaking, the material to be 
ironed should be uniformly damp, and 
the iron should just sizzle when a wet 
finger is touched to the hot surface 
Artificial silk, however, requires only a 
moderately hot iron, as excessive heat 
causes the threads to melt and cohere 
Shantung becomes stiff and hard and 
patchy 1 £ ironed damp Woollen 
materials should be only slightly 
damp, and covered -with a cloth dipped 
in water running nearly dry, Use a 
warm or moderately hot iron for 
pressing 

Press double parts, such as hems, 
and small parts, such as nbbons, 
collars, cuffs, and decorations, first, the 
former on the wrong side When the 
article is large and not circular, iron 
the farthest part first, pushing it 
aivay, as dealt with, to prevent creas- 
ing the freshly ironed article Iron 
sleeves before the remainder of a 
garment 

Iron the -wrong side of collars and 
cuffs, and front opening, then on the 
right side Place each sleeve on the 
board with the seam parallel to the 
edge, and smooth the surfaces with 
the hand Iron the whole length of the 
sleeve and to within an inch of the oppo- 


Xntird 

»it* *t<S« Op*n fiat th<» * •»! 

m <h» b>'>4rt with tb« rrB»lrm< 
«a,rfa«J jiart <ltmn th ttvirt 
ivowlRi|;&» oMi/httf rK!^ 
tlvvSdtrKt Jj t(i iri3ninR4'>i)M'« «r« 
O^mnf U i)w •pfJiralj'm of » 
Bnt/>S •fpxaniK* to In 1* 

tcoc)!9plKi.n] wiib the of *p(cui 
trn:)!^ on a p>4thlftff fr-pAiiun* of two 
Maoptrd rolirft tikr th-Ac of a 
wri turo«l by a hiwL^ 

t i* tJw yxTrti f of fsoiwr- 
IwM JlaiMJ tvtiKrva wooden rollfn to 
ilit1rt*if3to tie m ttturr evroJr < t to 
Uctliute the rol «e<i JOat iTortoy It w 
wnrtlroes i.«d tutrad -of 
cottarchrd Jvm friz d Itnon artieW^ 
t«d'T>ora tODitfi lieetx t30».tit titrata 

«Ij*ten etc 

LaanL a popa'ar jiame fcfr levcral 
narttitnj ewROMO tree* and tJjrubt 
Iwl J»n>p«^ty reawfcted to two tpccir* 
of l^urui lie principal Renm of the 
Lsuraezar Tbe^ are iautwi nofrifii 
lie liar-laurel of the aucleol* often 
fefmed to aa bay a native of the 
Uediterraneon whove arotnatie leaver 
ife uved ifl eondisieQU and Lamrut 
Morttntii of tie Canary IsUndt 
n»e laurel cultivated to la tie 

-irtr) laurel (I runut feure-cevanu) a 
'fweadiaif tree atUminit a height of 
■ loarlr -W ft. irhcn nctrimmed »ith 
rarieeated inUtUelr pouonoua leavn 
tamrai, nenry (I 
tmmean ■tatraman of Huguenot 
acilly J le became cleric to a Loot} in 
ountlny houie at IB look np trade 
nd turned plant r at Ciarteeton 
n niB he u as made \ ice lie? ident of 
Carphae ami attended the Conti 
ental Congress at liiladelphta first 
a delegate then as rresilent in 
^7-8 On iw way to negotlato a 
jaa In Hot and he was caitured by 
he Ilnttsb and Impnsontd in the 
ower from which he was released a 
Mr later in 1781 being finally ex 
baoged for Cornwalhs He was one 
I the American commissioners present 
• t tie signing of tie preliminary 
eace treaty with Great CriUm at 
, •SiTis in 1782 

r His son JoitnUttiaKHs (c 176B-82) 


Stl laottsim 

was cue of tie most j-romment 
Atnerkan restJutlonanes After bnn* 
sent by tS a litngton on a mis len to 
Trance be fc^jbt at ^^^rkfoln and 
arranged the terms of Cornwallis sur 
rentier 

lAortnl. Anmit* 1180 -18M) 
French cl mrit He was pitfr*s.>r 
cf chetnwtiT at Honleaus and was 
later appointed to lie I ins mini 
where W remainnl till his dratfa 
One of h.» first rrsearcles was the 
mvTSligati n of the acti n of chlonne 
and of nitnc aei 1 en naphthalene 
t-AUTcnt s chief c ntnUiition to 
clwriistfT however was his defint 
tion ami csplanatwa of tin terras 
molecule and atom 
Uorirr Sir WiUrjd (Ifitl-lOH)} 
Canadian politician He was a 
I rench Canadian and the first Trench 
Canadian rnme Minuter of Canada 
t-ing 1 ead of Ltlieiil govemmentii 
front ISPB to 1910 Hr created a 
great inn ression when he came to 
England for Queen Victoria s diamond 
iobilee in 1807 and secured the de 
nunciation of the German an 1 Delgian 
tteaties thus enabling Canada and 
other Dominions to make prelerential 
trade arrangem ills with C rest Dritain 
lie introduce 1 the Canadian preference 
of MJ percent for Rriti h goods In 
the South African War he sent Canadian 
contingents Itis pneniienhip svas a 
periotl of great prospcriiy fer CanaJa 
and hts speeches exerted much in 
fluence throughout the Tinptre Ife 
strove always fir unity within Canada 
and within the Empire and for 
friendship between Canada and the 
USA He was knighted m 18H 
Eauriistiiiiu, a conspicuous oma 
mental evergreen shrub ( Fifcufi w) 
in Cngli h gardens flowering from 
Nov to April or later with abundant 
white or pinkish flowers It growrs 
well from cuttings 
lAasanna capital of Vaud canton 
on the N shore of Lake Geneva hwit 
xerland Its industries are tobacco 
clmcoltte and vit culture It is an 
Important tourist and educational 
centre and the seat of the Swiss High 



Laimdcrmg 
About 0 HJimitcs* work %\nll bring all 
tlie dirt out of a tubful of cloUics 
The Tnaclunc is filled with hot water 
from the domestic supply by a short 
hose If hot water is not laid on, a 
special machine with its own gas- 
heating unit may be used 

Clothes hung in the bunshino arc 
bleached whiter and disinfected, but 
the smoky air of a town often com- 
pels the drying of clothes indoors 
Agitation which keeps the clothes 
and water in constant motion forms 
the basis of most modern madnnes 
De Luxe ” models have an electric 
pump for emptying the water, a 
sediment tap to collect loose dirt, 
an electric heating element to keep 
the water hot 
during w ash 
ing, steel 
tube leg ex- 
tensions to 
adjust the 
lieight of the 
machine, 
electric 
wingers and 
ironers, and 
extractor 
brackets for 
dryine The 
DDii,«t.cWo&Bodcr(2) consumption 

of electricity is c to J of a unit 
an hour 

Kor drjnng out-of-doors, choose an 
umbrella drier with radiating arms 
and lines like a spider's web 

Washing Household linen should 
be sorted into the following lots 
White table linen, and collars , sheets 
and body linen, and bedroom towels , 
coloured cotton and linen materials . 
woollens and silks . coarse kitchen and 
other greasy cloths All should be 
steeped in cold water, or water wuth 
such chemicals as salt, soda (or borax), 
malt extract (containing diastase) or 
soap added Next day wash the 
woollen, silk, artificial silk and col- 
oured garments in water softened with 
boiax or a water softener (^t'), and 
sufficient soap flakes or soap jelly 
added to produce a lasting lather 


Laundering ; 

Do not rub, but squeeze, forcing Uic 
soapy water through the materials. 
Tlic woollen garments should be 
squeezed dry, but the silk may 
be wrung out, 

Wtish table linen, fine things, and 
cotton materials w ith fast colours, and 
collars in fresh soapy water, adding c. 

1 tabicspoonful of soda to J gallon, if 
the water has not already been soft- 
ened Boil m a permanent latlicr for 
20-25 minutes , wring out or mangle , 
rinse, and starch (using a little blue), 
then wTing again Bed and body Imen 
require 20-25 mm boilmg, coarse 
linen cloths 5 min longer 

Ironing A smooth, creasclcss sur- 
face can be secured with irons heated 
on any form of fire, or internally by 
! gas, electricity, or petrol A flat-iron, 
heated on a stove or gas-nng, requires 
careful cleaning of tlie smooth surface 
I before using 

I Generally speaking, the matenaltobc 
1 ironed should be uniformly damp, and 
the iron should just sizzle when a wet 
finger IS touched to tlie hot surface 
Artificial silk, however, requires only a 
moderately hot iron, as excessive heat 
causes the threads to melt and cohere 
Shantung becomes stiff and hard and 
patchy if ironed damp Woollen 
materials should be only slightly 
damp, and covered with a clotli dipped 
in water running nearly dry. Use a 
warm or moderately hot iron for 
pressing 

Press double parts, such as hems, , 
and small parts, such as ribbons, . 
collars, cuffs, and decorations, first the 
former on the wTong side When the i 
article is large and not circular, iron ^ 
the farthest part first, pushing it i 
away, as dealt with, to prevent creas- ^ 
mg the freshly ironed article Iron 
sleeves before the remainder of a | 
garment i 

Iron the wrong side of collars and ^ 
cuffs, and front opening, then on the t 
right side Place each sleeve on the 
board with the seam parallel to the ’ 
edge, and smooth the surfaces with | 
the hand Iron the whole length of the ^ 
sleeve and to within an inch of the oppo- \ 
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